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EMBROIDERY FROM THE AEGEAN, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 



EMBROIDERIES OF THE NEAR 
EAST 
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MONO the embroidered fabrics 
that come to us from the Near 
East none are more interesting 
than those emanating from the 
Aegean. The 
Museum has 
been particularly 
fortunate of late 
in acquiring 
some excellent 
examples from 
Crete and 
Rhodes, a group 
which not only 
marks a point in 
the migration of 
Oriental art, 
where despite 
the assimilation 
of many diverse 
elements, an in- 
dividual typehas 
serves as well to 
link between the 
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been maintained, but 

establish a connecting 

works of Asia Minor and those of Western 

Europe. 

The wealth of embroideries acquired by 
the Museum in the gift of the McCallum 
Collection presented in 1879 included many 
rich examples from Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and the Dardanelles district, which, with 
the Phoenix Collection, presented about 
the same time, formed the basis of the 
present Department of Textiles. 



Among the Persian pieces we find the 
same wealth of ornament and charm of 
color to which one is accustomed in the 
Eastern carpets. In this embroidery the 
material forming the foundation is, as a 
rule, entirely covered with a mass of 
stitchery, surface ornamentation being 
first and last the sole aim of the Persian 
artisan, whether his medium be metal, 
faience, or fabric. The few good examples 
of needlework that remain to us consist 
principally of embroidered squares or frag- 
ments of wearing apparel. The sumptuous 
extravagance of the Persian nobles is 
attested in the miniature portraits of the 
sixteenth century which show figures 
garbed in richly embroidered coats and 
turbans. Two miniatures attributed to 
the School of Bihzad 1 are apt illustrations 
of this; they are dated respectively 1500 
and 1540 and in them the originals of the 
portraits wear long coats 2 that are without 
doubt of this style of embroidery. The 
square here illustrated is, however, work 
of a later period, as is evidenced by the 
introduction of human figures and groups 
of fighting animals as motifs in the orna- 
mentation. In the earlier type shown in 
the miniatures the pattern is made up 

1 F. R. Martin. The Miniature Painting and 
Painters of Persia, India, and Turkey, vol. 2, 
pis. 101, 119. London, 1912. 

2 A beautiful example of these sixteenth cen- 
tury coats preserved in the Arsenal Museum at 
Moscow is illustrated in d'Allemagne's work on 
Persia, Du Khorassan au pays des Backhtiaris, 
vol. 2, plate opposite p. 10. 
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entirely of conventionalized floral forms 
and delicately turned scrolls of foliation. 
Another style of Persian work is that used 
in the baggy trousers of the national cos- 
tume. This embroidery, also a mass of 
solid needlework, is usually designed in 
diagonal stripes composed of minute floral 
motifs similar to the patterns found in 
the borders of cashmere shawls, a style 
closely copied by Persia. Still another 



Rhodes lies so closely adjacent to the main- 
land, the arabesque influence is perhaps 
more dominant; for in no other island does 
this geometric tendency prevail in the 
patterns so persistently. The Rhodian 
work has two characteristics — simplicity 
of style and richness in color. There are 
two distinct types of technique: one, done 
in a fine darning stitch, has an all-over 
geometric pattern worked, as a rule, in 




PERSIAN EMBROIDERY, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 



variety is found in some of the embroidered 
covers in which the design is either mark- 
edly arabesque in feeling or combines the 
arabesque with conventionalized floral 
forms, often the tulip. Several of these, 
owned by the Museum, are worked in the 
delightful blue and gray tones found in 
Rhages pottery. 

This geometric type of design appears 
again in Rhodes where the artisan, despite 
the onslaught of invaders, has ever main- 
tained an individuality in his crafts. As 



crimson silk with occasional touches of 
bright blue or green; the other, worked 
in a heavy raised cross-stitch, usually in 
two or three colors, may be designed in a 
compact mass of small solid squares or 
again in formal borders made up of a set 
arrangement of large medallions composed 
of conventionalized floral forms placed be- 
tween two narrow borders of small geo- 
metric motifs. 

In other islands — Patmos, Kos, Asty- 
palae, and Anephe — one finds decorative 
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borders which have in them certain ele- 
ments of the Rhodian fabric, but which 
differ in technique, being worked on finer 
weaves in simple cross-stitch or perhaps 
darning stitch instead of the much raised 
cross-stitch characteristic of the Rhodian 
borders of similar design. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note, as pointed 
out by Miss Laura F. Pesel 1 in her ad- 
mirable paper on the embroideries of the 
Aegean, to what ex- 
tent apattern is modi- 
fied by a change of 
stitch. These bor- 
ders, of which the 
Museum has several 
examples, are replete 
with a wide variety 
of motifs: in one may 
be found the familiar 
tulip and carnation; 
in another, the double 
eagle, or pairs of sup- 
porting birds or ani- 
mals^ remnantof the 
early Byzantine influ- 
ence that still prevails 
along theshoresof the 
Mediterranean. 
Characteristic of Pat- 
mian work, however, 
is the motif described 
as the Patmian dog. 
This little animal, 
worked in cross- 
stitch, maintains a 
dignity all its own, and is usually framed 
in the smaller squares of the large central 
medallions of the formal borders found in 
that district. 

In the typical Cretan work the 
patterns embody even greater diversity; 
for in these we find a strong Italian in- 
fluence combined with that of the East. 
In the earlier pieces there is more sim- 
plicity; borders of leaves with serrated 
edges, arranged in pairs, are worked in the 
darning stitch in one or two colors, or 
conventionalized sprays of carnations 
worked in deep blue or crimson, spring from 
a narrow band of scrollwork. The carna- 

1 The Burlington Magazine, No. XL111, vol. 
X, pp. 155, 230. 




tion, so prevalent in the textile art of the 
Near East, developed according to Falke 2 
from the crown of the pomegranate motif, 
the tulip originating in the calyx of the 
same blossom. In Cretan art, however, 
the carnation may be but a variant of the 
fringed blossoms seen in the frescoes of the 
island's ancient civilization. While the 
crudely designed scrolls of foliation that 
appear with such frequency in the work 
of this island are per- 
haps reminiscent of 
the Venetian regime 
of the Middle Ages, 
the true prototype of 
the narrow scroll bor- 
der that forms the 
foundation of many 
of the Cretan pat- 
terns is found in the 
frescoes of the sarco- 
phagus and other 
paintings from Hagia 
Triada, reproductions 
of which are displayed 
in the Cretan room of 
the Museum. The 
grotesque figures so 
popular with the Cre- 
tan artists are also an 
interesting feature of 
these designs. Orig- 
inating in Persia, 
where in the carpets 
and embroideries 
their outlines adhere 
more or less accurately to natural lines, 
they become, in their migration westward, 
more and more angular, as their features 
are subjected to the varying techniques, 
until in the Sicilian embroideries and 
Spanish weaves 3 their distorted propor- 
tions have little to suggest the beauty and 
charm of the Eastern models. 

But despite various outside influences 
the Cretans evolved a style of their own; 

2 O. von Falke. Kunstgeschichte der Seiden- 
weberei. Berlin, 1913. 

3 Major R. Murdoch Smith refers to a colony 
of Persians in Spain at the time of the Moors, 
from the eighth to the eleventh century, cf. Per- 
sian Art, p. 4. cf. also Hispano-Moresque rug, 
first half of XV century, lent by C. F. Williams 
and displayed in Gallery 14, Wing E. 
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TEENTH CENTURY 
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their embroideries are a riot of color, while 
their charm is heightened by the naive com- 
bination of mythological subjects with 
scenes from everyday life. In one piece a 
rudely drawn figure of Iris encircled by the 
rainbow and supported on either side by a 
Triton alternates with Cretan ladies who 
stand dismayed while invaders in Turkish 
costume make way with their birds. Here, 



birds; in fact, it is doubtful if in any other 
field of art a subject could be found that is 
more replete with interest or that has 
greater possibilities for fascinating research 
work. 

A group of these embroideries has been 
arranged in the Persian Room, Gallery 13, 
Wing E, where they will remain on exhibi- 
tion until further notice. F. M. 
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too, we find the prevalent floral vase of the 
Persian tiles, the mermaid, and the double 
eagle, a mass of incongruous details lack- 
ing both harmony and symmetry but 
balanced in a way by the charm of color. 
The technique differs from that of other 
islands by the introduction of a variety of 
stitches that serve to heighten the effect. 
The work of Sicily, which is perhaps more 
widely distributed, again varies in tech- 
nique, the linen ground forming the pat- 
tern by having the intervening spaces 
overworked with a solid color. Bands of 
this kind of embroidery revel in grotesques, 
groups of dancing figures, interspersed with 
weird little animals, or again the Italian 
fountain flanked by griffins or supporting 



A SET OF EGYPTIAN WRITING 
MATERIALS 

DURING the past season the 
branch of the Museum's Egyptian 
Expedition which is excavating 
at Luxor, had for its object the 
complete clearing of the early Christian 
Monastery of Epiphanios on which a be- 
ginning was made two winters ago. On a 
site like the Theban necropolis, where 
almost every square yard has been occupied 
in one way or another for the past four 
thousand years, any spot may yield an- 
tiquities of any period from the Eleventh 
Dynasty down to the Arab Conquest. In 
digging out a tomb which had originally 
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